NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE
deed from the world at large the family has scarcely received sufficient attention. For it was an astonishing race. Born and reared in poverty and obscurity, it assumed a divine right with easy grace. No Bourbons or Hapsburgs were so imbued with their royal prerogatives as these princes of an hour. Joseph believed firmly that he would easily have established himself as King of Spain if Napoleon would only have withdrawn his troops. Louis had the same conviction with regard to Holland. Mu-rat and Caroline were not less fatuous at Naples, Jerdme promptly established the state and etiquette of a petty Louis XIV. Not less remarkable was their tenacity of character. An unfriendly commentator is forced to admit that their qualities or defects were all out of the common. The women even approached greatness. Caroline and Eliza had striking qualities. And all, brothers and sisters, had something of the inflexibility of their mighty head, and the fullest possible measure of his self-confidence. They frequently defied him. Some did not scruple to abandon him. The two governing sisters tried to cut themselves adrift from his fortunes, and make terms as independent sovereigns with the enemy. Lucien believed that he could more than fill the place of Napoleon. In this astounding race, says Pasquier, the most binding engagements and the most sacred affections melted away at the first aspect of a political combination.
His confidences do not end with his family, for he likes to talk of his loves. He has had, as he countn on his fingers, seven mistresses in his life: C'est beaucoup. But, after all, it is not much when we remember that a learned and competent historianxquisite and voluptuous Pauline. And in-
